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In 1973, we published a report 'Shoplifting, and thefts by shop staff*, which 
made various recommendations to deter shoplifting and suggested ways of 
improving shop security. These recommendations were subsequently incorpo- 
rated in crime prevention publicity material put out by the Home Office, 
including in particular the booklet ‘The Disappearing Profits: pilferage from 
smaller shops’ which encouraged shopowners to use all possible measures to 
lessen the risk of shoplifting from their premises. 

2 Now, 10 years on, the problem is still very much with us . In 198 1 , there were 
225,342 offences of shoplifting recorded by the police (more detailed statistics 
are at annex 2): it is clear, moreover, that shoplifting is far more widespread than 
these figures show, with substantial numbers of offences going undetected. 
Public and Parliamentary attention has continued to focus on the problem and 
we decided that the time had come to take a further look at it. 

3 Initially we considered embarking on a completely new study of the subject, 
but we felt on balance that it would be more appropriate to undertake a review of 
our 1973 report, which had been very thorough, to see how far the advice given 
in it was applicable today, whether it was being followed by retailers and others 
and whether in the light of modern circumstances any changes were needed. We 
discussed whether we should continue to use the term ‘shoplifting 5 . Some 
members preferred an alternative term such as ‘theft from shops 5 , to emphasise 
the fact that shoplifting was a criminal offence and should be regarded as such. 
On balance, however, we decided to retain the term since it was well 
precedented historically, was widely understood and in common usage, and 
referred exactly to the offence of theft by customers. Moreover, it seemed 
sensible, since it was used in the 1973 report and appears in publications of 
criminal statistics, to retain it for the purposes of our review. We then 
considered how best to collect the information required to give a fair assessment 
of the sort of preventive measures currently being taken by shopowners. We 
took as our starting point a paper prepared by one of our members, the Baroness 
Phillips JP, Director of the Association for the Prevention of Theft in Shops 
(APTS), summarising the results of a survey conducted by the Association of 
over 2,500 retail outlets (at annex 3). We decided to supplement the APTS 
findings by commissioning local police crime prevention officers to undertake a 
limited survey of retailers in Northumbria and Greater Manchester to see to 
what degree the 1973 recommendations had been implemented in those areas 
(the results are at annex 4). We also looked at each of the recommendations 
individually to see how far they were still valid or in need of amendment; minor 
revisions to some of the recommendations have been suggested by two of the 
Committee members, Chief Superintendent Snow and Superintendent Ridd. 
These are detailed in the second column of annex 1 . 

4 The APTS results suggest that there has generally been an increase in 
awareness amongst retailers of the importance of preventive measures. We feel, 
in fact, that the setting up of the APTS has, in itself, done much to focus 
attention on the subject. The Northumbria and Greater Manchester survey 
confirms that the majority of retailers are following the recommendations in the 



*The 1973 report is now out of print and is no longer available from Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office. A summary of recommendations made in the report is in the first column of annex 1 . 
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1973 report. It does, however, identify three particular areas in which more 
could be done to reduce “shrinkage”. 

5 The most apparent of these areas is in the field of staff training. The larger 
organisations generally have good in-house training programmes for staff, 
including advice on security measures, but there is a noticeable lack of staff 
training in the smaller businesses. The main reason for this seems to be lack of 
facilities and the difficulties caused to die business if staff were absent attending 
courses and seminars on this subject. There is an added difficulty in the 
increasing dependence of retailers on part-time staff, especially during very busy 
periods when the opportunities for shoplifting are proportionately greater. 
Whilst we would accept that it is not always practicable to set aside a great deal of 
time specifically for training part-time staff, we would stress, nevertheless, the 
importance of adequate ‘on-the-job 5 training for such staff by their supervisors 
in, for example, till procedures, receipting etc. Moreover, all staff should be 
made aware of the need for vigilance against shoplifters. 

6 There is also room for improvement in the control exercised over the delivery 
of stock. Here again, the larger organisations seem to have the facilities to 
maintain good control over this aspect of their business in that they have a 
special department to accept deliveries of stock to the premises and control the 
despatch of merchandise to customers. It is difficult to determine how efficient 
these departments are, but it appears to be the smaller business that is more open 
to losses because of poorer control over the delivery of stock. The survey also 
indicates that in the majority of cases security measures are geared towards 
controlling and detecting thefts by customers, and less seems to be done actively 
to deal with staff theft. Some members of the retail industry think that their 
losses are probably greater from thefts by staff, either directly or by collusion, 
than from shoplifting by customers. There is therefore a need to tighten up 
procedures aimed at preventing this type of theft. It is important also that, 
wherever possible, employers take the necessary steps to deal with employees 
who are caught stealing. 

7 In general, the main fact to emerge from the survey is that the smaller 
businesses seem to be less security conscious than the larger national 
organisations. There is no doubt that smaller shops also suffer with theft of their 
goods and it is this type of business that can least afford to lose profit in this 
manner. Whilst we accept that there are difficulties for the smaller business in 
training staff in security methods, we feel that more effort put into this would 
pay dividends, particularly as the small shops are likely to suffer even more as 
the security measures taken by the bigger companies become more sophisti- 
cated. We recommend, therefore, that advice on these matters should be more 
widely disseminated amongst small retailers in an effort to get the message of 
crime prevention across to them. One way of achieving this would be for crime 
prevention officers to arrange for the distribution of the booklet The 
Disappearing Profits’ through the main ‘cash and carry’ outlets in their areas, 
from which many small shopkeepers obtain their stocks. T he National Chamber 
of Trade might also be able to assist and advise on the best means of 
communication. In addition, it would be beneficial to disseminate more 
information on security through such bodies as the British Retailers 
Association, the Oxford Street Association and others. 1 here is also a need to 
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draw more retailers’ attention to the valuable work of crime prevention officers 
generally, who are always ready to offer free advice on all aspects of security. 
Such expert advice would of course be of great benefit to retailers when 
considering the content of their staff training programme. 

8 It should be mentioned here that a significant development in the attempt to 
control or reduce shoplifting has been the creation of anti-theft groups in towns, 
cities and shopping centres throughout Britain. The APTS, with the assistance 
of crime prevention officers, has played an active part in this development and 
continues to co-operate and liaise with the groups, as well as offering support, 
encouragement and advice. Anti- theft groups now exist in most major towns and 
cities and the number is rising all the time. One particularly successful aspect of 
most groups’ work has been the early warning schemes which alert shopowners 
to shoplifters in their area and which have helped reduce losses from shoplifting 
and cheque and credit card frauds. Anti- theft groups now play an important part 
in the business commuinity, often providing the focal point for a wider range of 
retailer activity. 

9 We were particularly heartened by the results shown by both surveys that the 
great majority of stores now give receipts for and wrap all purchases. Proof of 
purchase is obviously an important means of avoiding mistaken accusations of 
shoplifting and is a protection not only for the customer but also for the retailer. 
We place great emphasis on this as a preventive measure and would stress the 
value of strict adherence by all shop staff to set till procedures. In this respect, 
we would draw attention to the practice, apparently common in the United 
States, of placing all purchases in a bag and stapling it shut with the receipt 
attached. This not only ensures that the customer receives the receipt, but also 
makes it difficult for anything to be placed subsequently in that bag. We would 
wish to encourage such practice in all shops. 

10 We agree with the view expressed by Chief Superintendent Snow and 
Superintendent Ridd that the 1973 recommendations are still valid and that very 
little updating would appear to be required. We note, however, that organised 
shoplifting and violence by offenders who are caught, while remaining a 
relatively small part of the whole picture, is on the increase and we regard this as 
a very disturbing trend. The courts have power to apply a severe standard of 
punishment in proper cases and we take the view that an effective response to 
these aggravated offences will continue to depend on the imposition of deterrent 
sentences. 

11 We would also like to draw attention to the potential misuse and 
exploitation of cheque and credit cards and computerised stock-taking in the 
commission of internal thefts and fraud. The growth in the use of cheque and 
credit cards and computers is no doubt going to lead to an increase in related 
frauds. Designers of shop equipment, such as cash registers etc, must always 
bear in mind, as we are sure most of them do, security needs and we welcome the 
use of new technology in the improvement of security. The Standing Committee 
aim to keep a watching brief on this subject, and to offer suitable advice 
whenever it is felt necessary. 
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12 Apart from those on the mainly preventive aspects of this subject dealt with 
in the 1973 Report, the Home Office have received a number of suggestions 
from Members of Parliament and others touching on the way in which alleged 
offenders are dealt with, court procedures and the possibility of ‘decriminalisa- 
tion’ of the offence. Although our main concern is with preventive action, 
Ministers have asked us to take these other suggestions into account in our 
review. Some of those who have written to the Home Office have been 
particularly concerned to secure the introduction of measures to protect the 
elderly or sick from the traumatic experience of being prosecuted for shoplifting. 
A number of these suggestions were directed towards changes of prosecution 
policy. Whilst we feel able to comment in general terms on suggestions for 
tackling shoplifting, we do not regard it as part of our remit to examine 
prosecution policy in any great detail. Many of the suggestions for changes in 
this area fell within the purview of the Royal Commission on Criminal 
Procedure. Its report was published in January 1981 and included recommenda- 
tions on the prosecution process in general and, of particular relevance to our 
study, on limiting the right of private prosecution and on cautioning. The 
Government has announced its interim conclusions on part 2 of the report. A 
Working Party of officials is to examine the possibility of establishing an 
independent prosecution service and the form such a service might take. We 
understand that the review will take account of the Royal Commission’s 
recommendations on private prosecutions. 

13 However, we would accept that people who are sick, under stress, or 
genuinely forgetful sometimes make mistakes when they are shopping. Some 
companies acknowledge this by operating a policy whereby they do not 
prosecute elderly people accused of shoplifting. The criminal law applying to 
shoplifting already provides the basis for distinguishing between the shoplifter 
and the absent-minded shopper. As with any other form of theft, an essential 
ingredient of the offence is dishonesty. Cases where the evidence about the 
intention to steal is inconclusive are filtered out primarily at the stage where the 
police decide whether or not to prosecute. A court cannot convict on a 
shoplifting charge unless it is satisfied beyond reasonable doubt that the goods 
were taken dishonestly rather than by inadvertence or forgetfulness. We have 
seen no evidence to suggest that courts fail to consider such defences properly or 
that innocent people are being convicted for this crime. Indeed, if during the 
hearing of a case where the defendant has pleaded guilty, it becomes apparent 
that he or she does not admit to the required dishonest intent (ie makes an 
equivocal plea) the court must adjourn the case, advise the defendant to seek 
legal representation, and have the case re-heard on a plea of not guilty. Moreover 
it is grounds for appeal to the Crown Court against conviction to claim that a plea 
before a magistrates’ court was possibly equivocal. 

14 The police make considerable use of cautioning, especially for juvenile and 
elderly offenders. But as was noted by the Royal Commission on Criminal 
Procedure, considerable variations arise in general cautioning rates between 
individual forces. We understand that the Government recognises the import- 
ance of the formal caution as an alternative to prosecution and accepts the 
desirability of reducing these variations where possible. Work has been set in 
hand to determine a basis for a more effective and consistent cautioning practice. 
Annex 2 shows that in 1981 47,443 cautions were given by the police in respect 
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of shoplifting offences. This compares with the 75,833 offenders found guilty of 
shoplifting at both magistrates’ and Crown Courts. It is of interest that only 
4,314 of those found guilty were aged 60 or over and that only 6,146 were 
acquitted. 

15 We are therefore only able to comment generally on suggestions such as 
those below advocating changes in the law and prosecution procedure as it 
relates to shoplifting. The suggestions were for: 

(i) the introduction of a civil complaint of ‘taking goods from a shop without 
authority and without making payment’, as an alternative to a criminal charge of 
theft; 

(ii) the introduction of a preliminary procedure before a court hearing for 
dealing with cases of alleged shoplifting in a more humane way, especially where 
the person concerned is ill or elderly and has no previous convictions; 

(iii) an extension of the cautioning procedure, so that police could offer a 
caution to a first offender accused of a relatively trivial or apparently 
‘not-deliberate’ theft, whether there is an admission of guilt or not; 

(iv) a prohibition of press reporting of the names of persons accused of 
shoplifting for the first time, or where their previous convictions are ‘spent’ 
under the Rehabilitation of Offenders Act. 

16 Whilst we can sympathise with the motives behind these suggestions, they 
are based mainly on the premise that the police and the courts wrongly discount 
the defence that goods alleged to have been stolen were in fact taken without 
dishonest intent. As we have already said, we have seen no evidence to support 
this view. Whilst we recognise the value of informal cautioning by the police, to 
suggest as in (iii) that someone who denies this guilt should be formally 
cautioned is at odds with one of the generally accepted criteria for the issue of a 
caution, that a person should admit the offence: it is difficult to see how such a 
criterion can be dispensed with altogether since a caution is in effect a warning to 
an offender that he has done wrong and should not repeat the error of his ways. 
Moreover there is, of course, no such thing as ‘not-deliberate’ theft since, as we 
have said, dishonest intent is an essential part of the offence of theft. We 
particularly do not find (i) an attractive proposition as it seems to us that, apart 
from anything else, such a procedure might well increase rather than decrease 
distress caused to those suspected of shoplifting, since it would have the effect of 
bringing before the courts some of those people whose borderline cases are not 
currently proceeded with. The same sort of consideration applies, we think, to 
suggestion (ii), which would in many cases merely serve to prolong the distress 
caused to those accused. It is difficult to see how suggestion (iv) could be 
justified for shoplifting alone, which is simply one particular form of theft. We 
are not in favour of extending the very restricted limitations on press reporting of 
court proceedings, which apply only in very special circumstances, eg to the 
names of victims (and defendants, unless and until they are convicted), in cases 
of rape. Another limited exception relates to the disclosure of information which 
would hinder or defeat the cause of justice. 
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17 We think it is important to bear in mind that the introduction of measures 
aimed at protecting the inadvertent, elderly or sick from being accused of 
shoplifting should avoid making the task of the ‘professional 5 shoplifter any 
easier. For example two suggestions made to us were (v) that more store 
detectives should wear uniform and that (vi) they should be encouraged to 
prevent theft from shops by advising shoppers before they leave the store to 
return to the checkout, whenever it is suspected that goods have not been paid 
for. 

18 More store detectives and security personnel, who would otherwise be in 
plain clothes, are in fact wearing uniforms in an attempt to deter violence as well 
as shoplifting. However it seems obvious to us that potential shoplifters will 
often be dissuaded from committing a crime if they believe that there may be 
non-uniformed detectives in the vicinity, who cannot easily be identified. Ideally 
we would like as many stores as possible to have a scheme of uniformed and 
non-uniformed store detectives but we accept that many businesses might find 
this too expensive to operate. We do not agree with suggestion (vi) for the reason 
that it would often be difficult for anyone to tell simply by casual observation 
whether taking of goods was inadvertent or deliberate. The deliberate shoplifter 
will obviously plead inadvertence, and would undoubtedly be happy to pay for 
the goods on any such occasion knowing that there would be other times when 
he or she would be unobserved. A reminder to pay without fear of penalty is no 
deterrent, and in effect would mean that the thief could not lose. 

19 It was further suggested that there should be adopted a system of 
centralised registration of security organisations and officers, laying down 
minimum standards of entry to the profession and of training. The Government 
decided in 1980, after wide-ranging consultations, that the case for the statutory 
control of the security industry had not been made out, coming out in favour of 
self-regulation within the industry. It is not part of our remit to consider again 
this kind of question. 

However, contract security firm employees are now generally used by stores to 
control hooliganism and violent behaviour and not to detect shoplifting. Almost 
to exclusion, store detectives engaged in that task are now direct employees of 
the store. We have heard of instances of, for example, rough or abusive 
treatment of customers suspected of shoplifting by some store detectives and it is 
our view this type of problem arises out of inadequate training of staff. We feel 
that there is merit in making stores aware of the great importance of training and 
we emphasize that they should take steps to avoid using untrained staff for 
security duties, especially where it brings them into contact with members of the 
public. We are of the view that the retail industry should ensure that there is a 
common standard on training of in-house store detectives and would commend 
the introduction of a code of practice drawn up by the industry to cover such 
training. 

20 With regard to the question of violent behaviour in shops, a new and 
worrying development has come to our notice, which is the tactics of some 
groups of shoplifters who blatantly steal from stores by force and intimidation of 
staff and customers. Fortunately our information is that this is not a widespread 
practice. However it is obvious that no reasonable amount of preventive 
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measures could physically stop such hooligans from behaving in this way, 
although good liaison between local stores and the police, under the early- 
warning schemes referred to earlier in this report, would at least make retailers 
aware that such a group has been operating in their area. The only advice that 
can be given to a retailer whose shop is subject to such an attack is that he calls in 
the police, by immediately dialling ‘999’, providing a good description of the 
offender. 

21 However, such occurrences are isolated and we are convinced that the best 
way of dealing with the general problem of shoplifting is through the use of 
adequate preventive measures. One way suggested to us was the provision of 
shopping bag parks. In the 1973 report, we recommended the provision of such 
parks (or trolleys with self-locking compartments for customers’ bags) by 
supermarkets and self-service stores, as we feel this to be in the interest of 
retailers and customers alike. We still consider shopping bag parks to be a good 
idea in principle, but as in the 1973 report, we have to acknowledge that there 
are difficulties. Retailers are generally not in favour of them because they are 
too expensive in terms of staff and space, they cause congestion at check-out 
points, customers generally do not like them and there is always the possibility of 
theft from the customers’ bags. 

22 Our Northumbria and Greater Manchester report shows that only 13 out of 
the 198 stores surveyed provided parking areas, and they are clearly not popular 
with retailers, who of course have to take into account commercial considera- 
tions. 

23 It has been suggested that where retailers refuse to install voluntarily such 
crime prevention measures as shopping bag parks, then legislation should be 
introduced imposing a ‘code of good conduct’ on stores, linked with a system of 
licensing, governing such matters as retailing methods, security and prosecu- 
tions. Modern methods of merchandising, with readily accessible goods well 
displayed are said by some critics to put temptation in the way of potential 
shoplifters. These methods are, however, popular with shoppers and shopkeep- 
ers alike, and it is unlikely that the trend can be reversed. In any event, we see no 
justification for any moves towards statutory intervention in the management of 
shops, and are firmly of the view that such matters are better left to the 
shopowners themselves. 

24 That is not to say that we should not continue our efforts to impress upon 
retailers and others the importance of considering all reasonable measures to 
prevent theft from their shops. Local crime prevention officers are an excellent 
source of advice in this respect and all shopowners should make full use of their 
expertise. We believe that the recommendations in the 1973 report are basically 
sound and relevant to modern circumstances, and that on the whole they are 
being followed. However there is still a need to draw special attention to the 
vulnerability of small shops. We therefore recommend that steps be taken to 
ensure that more publicity is directed at the owners of small businesses, with 
advice relating to those areas which our surveys have indicated are in need of 
improvement - staff training, stock control and thefts by shop staff. There 
should also be emphasis generally on the importance of proper training for store 
detectives and we will be consulting with the retail industry about a possible 
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code of practice on this matter. Home Office publicity material on shoplifting - 
in particular the booklet ‘The Disappearing Profits’ - should be looked at 
carefully to see what revisions may be required. We believe that education, not 
legislation, is the right way to attack the problem of shoplifting. 

25 The temptation to steal can be great for some people and it must be 
remembered that shoplifting is only one of many crimes that society has to 
contend with. We feel however that it is a crime which can be contained through 
a continued awareness of the problem amongst retailers. A general tightening-up 
of security measures in shops should reduce the opportunity for theft and such 
preventive measures will benefit both the retailer and the customer. They may 
not actually stop the hardened ‘professional’ criminal from shoplifting, but will 
nevertheless make their task that much more difficult. 
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Annex 1 



Recommendations of the working party on 
internal shop security contained in the 1 973 
report ‘Shoplifting and thefts by shop staff 



Summary of recommendations Comments by Chief Superintendent A W Snow (formerly 

Director, Home Office Crime Prevention Centre) and 
Superintendent N B E Ridd (formerly Metropolitan 
Police Crime Prevention Unit) 

To all retailers 



10.1 a Ensure that the prevention of shoplifting and 
thefts by staff is considered as an integral part of 
management. 

b Use systems of stock control, stocktaking and 
till procedures which will assist in computing the extent of 
losses and identifying where they take place. 

c Take security into account when layout of the 
shop and the display or merchandise are being planned, 
especially in new premises. 

d If in doubt about the layout of the shop consult 
the local police crime prevention officer whose advice is 
free. 

e Arrange displays so as not to impede 
observation of the selling area. 

f Avoid blind corners, either by direct observation 
or by the use of convex mirrors. 

g Remember that staff, as well as customers, may 
be dishonest. 

h Take up references on all staff before they are h While the spirit of the recommendation is accepted, it 
employed. might usefully be amended to read ‘Take up references by 

telephone before staff are interviewed for employment’. 

i Systematically train all staff in retail and security 
procedures and their own role in them. 

j If your employees are members of a union 
consult the union when drawing up the rules and 
conditions of service. 



d Amend to read ‘Consult the local police crime 
prevention officer about the layout of the shop and its 
vulunerability. His advice is free’. 
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Summary of recommendations 



Comments by Chief Superintendent A W Snow (formerly 
Director, Home Office Crime Prevention Centre) and 
Superintendent N B E Ridd (formerly Metropolitan 
Police Crime Prevention Unit) 



k Issue every member of the staff with a copy of 
the staff rules and sales and till procedures. Go through 
the rules and procedures with them. The rules should 
include a warning that failure to comply with them may 
result in dismissal. 

1 Consider including a provision to search staff as 
one of the conditions of service. 

m If such a rule is included, make spot checks on 
staff of all levels at irregular intervals and not only when a 
member of staff is under suspicion. 

n Consider forbidding staff to take handbags into 
the sales area, and provide for safe custody of staffs own 
property. 

o Ensure that all deliveries are checked by a 
responsible member of staff. No unqualified signature 
should be given for deliveries which have not been 
checked. 



p Employ sufficient sales and supervisory staff 
and train them to give a good service to the customer and 
to keep the customer under observation. 

q Sales and supervisory staff in the shopping area 
should be identifiable by a uniform or badge. 

r Give receipts for, and wrap all purchases where 
practicable. Stapling the receipt to the wrapping or placing 
it inside the bag ensures that the customer receives it. 

s Consider using detectives, either in uniform or 
plain clothes, and technical aids for deterring and 
detecting shoplifters. The type of aid depends on the size 
and layout of the shop, the type of merchandise and the 
scale of losses. 

t Where detectives and/or technical aids are used, 
notices advising customers of the fact should be 
prominently displayed. 

u If you use technical aids , ensure that properly 
trained staff are available to use them. 

v Evaluate the effectiveness of your crime 
prevention measures by regular monitoring of your rate of 
loss. 



1 The recommendation should now be firm and state that 
a management right to search is a condition of 
employment. 

m Amend to positive wording as for 1 above. 



n Delete the word ‘consider 5 and reword to emphasise 
the recommendation as a vital part of security. 

o Add that checking deliveries alone is insufficient and 
that they must be safeguarded after signature and 
identified eg distinctively labelled and removed from the 
delivery area before further deliveries are made in order to 
prevent pilfering by successive carriers. 

p Do not emphasise the employment of sufficient or 
extra staff but the service training. 



r Give more emphasis to this recommendation as it 
reduces opportunity for later disputes. 

s Reference to uniformed ‘guards 5 would be more 
appropriate. 



t Include a reference to the need to maintain technical 
aids in an efficient condition especially alarms and 
electronic devices. 



w If one method of prevention appears to be 
losing its effectiveness, try using it in a different way. 
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Summary of recommendations Comments by Chief Superintendent A W Snow (formerly 

Director, Home Office Crime Prevention Centre) and 
Superintendent N B E Ridd (formerly Metropolitan 
Police Crime Prevention Unit) 



x Concentrate on prevention rather than detection 
and prosecution. 

y Report to the police all detected offences, 
whether by staff or customer. 



z If in doubt about the best way of dealing with 
suspected offenders, seek expert advice. 



z This recommendation could be deleted and a reference 
to the Crime Prevention Officer inserted instead eg ‘The 
Crime Prevention Officer can assist retailers by offering 
advice or suggesting where expert guidance can be 
obtained on the question of the reduction of opportunities 
for theft or on how to deal with suspected offenders. 



To department stores, chain stores and other large 
retailers 



10.2 In addition to recommendations in list 1 0 . 1 . 

a Make one member of the board answerable for 
security and see that it is on the agenda at every meeting. 

b Ensure good co-ordination between 
management and security staff, and provide machinery for 
good co-ordination between sales staff and store 
detectives. 

c Train supervisory staff to ensure that their 
subordinates carry out the correct procedures and to help 
and advise them, especially new members of staff. 

d Make branch managers responsible to central 
mangement for security in their branches. 

e Appoint a responsible member of staff to e See comments at 10. 1 o 

supervise movement of goods from delivery point to a 
secure stock room without delay. 

f Use test-purchasing as an essential part of 
deterring and detecting staff depredations at the till. 

g Where self-selection is used provide staff, in g This suggestion appears to be unlikely to be adopted 

addition to those at the tills, to keep the counters under having regard to the cost of staff and present practice, 

observation. 
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Summary of recommendations 



To the small shopkeeper 



Comments by Chief Superintendent A W Snow (formerly 
Director, Home Office Crime Prevention Centre) and 
Superintendent N B E Ridd (formerly Metropolitan 
Police Crime Prevention Unit) 



10.3 In addition to recommendations in list 10.1 



a The owner or manager should be personally 
responsible for delivery checks and stock control. 

b Keep store rooms locked with access only by 
owner/manager or one designated assistant. 

c Where goods are displayed, keep the more 
valuable items under cover or out of reach of the customer. 

d Avoid any display which cannot be supervised. 

e If number of staff or size of shop is too great for e The cost involved is likely to be prohibitive. It may be 

personal supervision by owner/manager, consult a private better to suggest consulting the Crime Prevention Officer 

security organisation about the possibility of using their (see 10. 1 z). 
test-purchasing and/or store detective services. 

f Remember that the theft of an article of small 
value from a small shop may represent a higher percentage 
of turnover (and therefore of profit) than the theft of a 
more valuable article from a large retail organisation and 
you cannot afford to ignore even very small losses. 



To supermarkets and self-service stores 



10.4 In addition to recommendations in lists 10.1 and 

10.2 



a Label goods with a distinctive price tag or a This might be enlarged to consider electronic and 

stamp . other security tags . 

b Subject check-out staff to strict till discipline 
and supervision. 

c Provide wide gangways and generous 
circulation space to assist observation by staff. 

d Consider siting administrative offices where 
they overlook the sales area and/or the checkout points. 

e Remind staff at tills and check-out points that 
the customer may be confused or harassed by the bustle of 
the shop and they should give the customer their full 
attention while ringing up purchases. 
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Summary of recommendations 


Comments by Chief Superintendent A W Snow (formerly 
Director, Home Office Crime Prevention Centre) and 
Superintendent N B E Ridd (formerly Metropolitan 
Police Crime Prevention Unit) 


f Take special care to ensure that the customer 
receives the till receipt. If goods are not wrapped, the 
receipt should be placed in the customer’s hand. 




g Wherever possible, provide parking areas for 
customers’ own bags. 


g It is considered that while the concept is laudable it is 
probably impractical and other methods such as self- 
sealing containers for shoppers bags ought to be examined. 


fi If parking areas are not possible, consider the 
use of trolleys with a self-locking compartment for 
customers’ own bags. 


h This recommendation needs further examination. 


To the police 


10.5 a Offer advice, particularly to small shopkeepers, 
on practical measures of preventing theft. 




b Encourage shopkeepers to report offences to the 
police, even though discretion not to prosecute may be 
exercised in many cases. 




c Chief officers of police should adopt a more 
uniform policy on the prosecution of shoplifters, and treat 
this offence no differently from any other kind of theft. 


c Asa result of recent pressure to change the law on shop 
thefts and public opinion on temptations etc this area 
could be re-examined. 


Advice to the customer 


10.6 a Do not resent an approach by shop staff: 
welcome their assistance. 




b Where goods are wrapped and receipts given, 
put the receipt in the bag and keep it. 




c If a supermarket or self service shop provides 
parking space for a shopping bag, use it. 


c See comments at 10.4 g 


d If you have to take your own bag into the 
shopping area, one with a closed zip top avoids the 
possibility of inadvertently putting goods into the wrong 
basket. 




e Do not allow yourself to be hustled at the 
check-out point. Watch, if you can, that your purchases 
are rung up correctly. Always pick up and keep the till 
receipt. 




f Remember that the retailer wants to attract your 
custom and keep it. He will not accuse you of shoplifting 
unless you give him good reason to suspect you. 
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Summary of recommendations Comments by Chief Superintendent A W Snow (formerly 

Director, Home Office Crime Prevention Centre) and 
Superintendent N B E Ridd (formerly Metropolitan 
Police Crime Prevention Unit) 



General 



10.7 a Courses giving detailed instruction on the 
various aspects of the subject, according to the level of 
responsibility, should be organised through the 
Distributive Industry Training Board or by the numerous 
retail trade associations. 

b Local chambers of trade should organise 
occasional conferences or seminars on security for the 
exchange of ideas and experiences. 

c Local chambers of trade should consider setting c This might be re-phrased as the Crime Prevention 

up early warning schemes in, their areas. The police will Officers have been mainly responsible for setting up early 

usually be prepared to advise how such schemes operate. warning schemes. 
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Annex 2 



Statistics relating to the offence of 
shoplifting 



England and Wales 1981 

~ Table 

Number numbers a) 

Offences recorded by the police 225 ,342 S3 . 1 

Offences cleared up 199,604 (89%) 



Type of proceedings 

Proceeded against at magistrates’ courts 
Tried at the Crown Court® 

Cautioned by the police 
No action taken against the suspect 
Found guilty at both courts 
Pleaded not guilty 
Acquitted 

Aged 60 and over found guilty 



Table 

Number numbers® 



83,202 


SI. 1(A) 


4,239 


52.1(A) 


47,443 


S4.ll 


75,833 


S4.1(A) 


_( 3 ) 


6,146 


SI. 1(A) and S2.1(A) 


4,314 


S4.1(A) 



c \ In ‘Criminal Statistics, England and Wales, Supplementary Tables 1981’. 

(2 ' Included in numbers proceeded against in 1981 or an earlier year. 

(3) The information available on plea is not sufficiently reliable to provide usable acquittal rates. 
• • not available. 
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Annex 3 Report by the Association for the 

Prevention of Theft in Shops on how retailers 
have complied with recommendations 
contained in the Home Office Working Party 
Shoplifting and thefts by shop staff*. 



Background 

In 1973 the Home Office published the report of a working party set up with the 
terms of reference: 

'To consider the problem of shoplifting and thefts by staff employed by shops 
and to make recommendations for the prevention of these offences’. 

In recent times it has been suggested that retailers have failed to maintain 
adequate preventative measures against shop theft and have not implemented 
the recommendations of the Home Office report in this connection. 

Major multiple traders, selling different types of merchandise have supplied 
information on their own preventative measures taken under the headings in the 
report. 



Total number of retail outlets covered: 



F W Woolworth & Co Ltd 


1,000 (approx) 


Tesco Stores (Holdings) Ltd 


600 (approx) 


W H Smith & Son Ltd 


327 


Mothercare Ltd 


186 


Hiltons Footware Ltd 


177 


Halfords Ltd 


357 


Bentalls Ltd 


6 


TOTAL 


2,653 (approx) 



Recommendation ‘Ensure that the prevention of shoplifting and thefts by 
staff is considered as an integral part of management’. 

The prevention of shoplifting and thefts by staff is certainly considered an 
integral part of management. 

Security is dealt with in these companies both in policy and practice at the 
highest level. 

In one major chain all managers are kept regularly acquainted with loss 
problems. Another group include in job descriptions for management all aspects 
of security. 



* Baroness Phillips, APTS, 303 Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, London WC2. Telephone: 
01-839-6614 
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Recommendation ‘Use systems of stock control, stock-taking and till 
procedures which will assist in computing the extent of losses and identifying 
where they take place’. 

Systems of stock control are now mainly computer based which provides, 
amongst other information, a branch by branch analysis of stock losses. 

In smaller chains all tills are balanced daily and stock-taking procedures produce 
balances so that loss can be easily identified. 

A multiple trader states that ‘all goods entering our branches fall into one of 22 
codes and as we are analysing sales by code at the point of purchase this enables 
us to identify in which broad area a loss is occurring.’ 



Recommendation ‘Remember that staff as well as customers may be 
dishonest’. 

Uniforms are designed to minimise concealment opportunities, test purchasing 
is undertaken and special checks of rubbish awaiting collection, forms part of the 
management routines, says one trader. All give regular staff training sessions 
covering this point. 

Obvious rules like staff not taking handbags on the shop floor and staff searches 
on random basis. Good back door security and strict office and banking 
procedures are constantly emphasised. 



Recommendation ‘Take up references on all staff before they are employed’ . 

All companies take up references but it is pointed out this is not always possible 
before employees begin work, in the exigencies of the retail trade. 

Methods of checking references vary slightly but always involve branch 
managers, and other departments if thought necessary. 

One firm found the reluctance of headmasters to give all details about 
school-leavers sometimes placed the wrong young person in an area of 
temptation when handling cash. 



Recommendation ‘Systematically train all staff in retail and security 
procedures and their own role in them’ . 

All staff receive training on joining a company on both points of procedure and 
this training is supplemented, in one case by weekly staff training courses, in 
others by regular ‘refresher’ sessions. 



Recommendation ‘Issue every member of staff with a copy of the staff rules 
and sales and till procedure’. 

The larger multiples issue a copy of a staff handbook to all staff, and staff rules are 
displayed in staff rest rooms as well as discussed in training sessions. In the case 
of smaller chains procedures are contained in a branch manual used for training, 
but available to all staff. 
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Members of staff operating tills are issued with a booklet detailing cash handling 
rules and procedures. As an acknowledgement that staff have read and 
understood the methods outlined in the booklet, a receipt is signed by each 
individual. 



Recommendation ‘Consider including a provision to search staff as one of the 
conditions of service’. 

All companies have conditions of service with a proviso to search staff if found to 
be necessary. 

In this connection spot checks at irregular intervals are accepted as part of 
normal routine. 



Recommendation ‘Ensure that all deliveries are checked by a responsible 
member of staff. No unqualified signature should be given for deliveries which 
have not been checked’. 

Methods of acceptance of deliveries are different but responsibility for this 
operation is uniform and the training of staff considered essential. 

In the case of computer produced branch delivery schedules ‘short delivery’ lists 
are largely eliminated. 

The supplier has an immediate claim against a consignment showing shortage. 



Recommendation ‘Consider forbidding staff to take handbags into sales area 
and provide for safe custody of staffs own property’ and ‘Sales and supervisory 
staff in the shopping area should be identifiable by a uniform or badge’. 

The arrangements for locker provision are uniform particularly as staff cannot 
take handbags on the shop floor. 

Equally, all the companies provide uniforms and most name badges. 



Recommendation ‘Give receipts for and wrap all purchases where practicable. 
Stapling the receipt to the wrapping or placing it inside the bag ensures the 
customer receives it’. 

Practice obviously varies according to the type of merchandise being sold, but all 
groups issue receipts, and these are placed in the bag or given to the customer 
with change. 

In one case, unwanted receipts are kept at the cash point in a separate box so that 
the manager can inspect them. 



Recommendations ‘Consider using detectives, either in uniform or plain 
clothes and technical aids for deterring and detecting shoplifters’ and ‘Where 
detectives and/or technical aids are used, notices advising customers of the fact 
should be prominently displayed’. 
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Most groups have uniformed or plain clothes security staff, and store detectives. 
In addition there is close circuit television being used in one or two instances, 
mirrors, loop alarms and a wide variety of deterrent aids according to the type of 
goods sold. 

These facts are advertised as well as the notice now more commonly used, 
‘Thieves will be prosecuted’. 



Recommendation ‘Evaluate the effectiveness of your crime prevention 
measures by regular monitoring of your rate of loss’. 

Regular monitoring of rate of loss is routine in sales situations where accounting 
units need to reflect trends of selling lines as well as possible losses. 

Constant revaluation of preventive methods is undertaken by both management 
and staff. 



Recommendation ‘Concentrate on prevention rather than detection and 
prosecution’. 

Shopkeepers are in business to sell and dealing with shop-thieves is, as one 
company says, unpleasant and often dangerous. Staff need no urging to 
concentrate on prevention, ‘there are no rewards for a high shoplifter detection 
rate’. 

Or again, ‘our security philosophy is to remove the temptation to steal and this 
applies to both customers and staff. Positive action in preventing theft is morally 
right and in the long run far more effective in controlling losses than detection 
and prosecution’. 



Recommendation ‘Report to the police all detected offences, whether by staff 
or customer’. 

All offenders are reported, whether staff or customer, where the evidence is 
sufficient. 

Expert advice is considered highly important in the delicate area of suspected 
offenders and is always available. 

The local crime prevention officers work in close co-operation. 



Recommendation ‘Ensure good co-ordination between management and 
security staff and provide machinery for good co-ordination between sales staff 
and store detectives’. 

Both at regional and local level the security officer considers one element of his 
job is to co-ordinate day-to-day security affairs. He or she is involved in staff 
training and the manager of an individual branch considers it essential to have a 
good relationship with security personnel. 

All companies recognise that branch managers are responsible to central 
management for security in their branches. 
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Recommendation ‘Label goods with a distinctive price tag or stamp’ . 

‘Every item we sell is clearly price marked’, says one company. This is typical, as 
is the practice of labels also bearing the company name. 



Recommendations ‘Provide wide gangways and generous circulation space to 
assist observation by staff and ‘Consider siting administrative offices where they 
overlook the sales area and/or the check out points’. 

Wide gangways and generous circulation space are universal, except in the few 
cases of much older properties. 

Where the geography of the store allows, administrative offices are sited where 
they overlook the sales area and checkout points. 



Recommendations ‘Wherever possible provide parking areas for customers 
own bags’ and ‘Remind staff at tills and check out points that the customer may 
be confused or harassed by the bustle of the shop and they should give the 
customer their full attention while ringing up purchases’. 

Customers are dealt with one person at a time as an essential part of till 
procedure and this is repeated in training sessions on service for customers. 

Parking areas for customers’ own bags are not considered feasible, owing to the 
number of entrances, the volume of trade in concentrated time and the security 
of the customers’ property whilst in the care of the store. 



Recommendation ‘Take security into account when layout of the shop and the 
display or merchandise are being planned, especially in new premises’. 

Trading considerations, say the shopkeepers, are paramount. The primary 
concern is efficiently to serve the 99 per cent of honest customers and to provide 
them with simple access to and egress from the premises with the maximum 
opportunity to inspect the merchandise before making a decision to buy. 
Security questions become strong secondary considerations and all new layouts 
are viewed from a security perspective. 



General Conclusions 

‘To use euphemisms such as pilfering and perks is merely to ignore the fact that 
shoplifting and theft by employees are crimes just as much as burglary or 
pick-pocketing. They are not peculiar to this country. Information from North 
America, Europe, South East Asia, Australia and Iron Curtain countries 
indicates that their problems are much the same as ours and nowhere has anyone 
found a panacea for these crimes’ . 

APTS response APTS has been careful from its inception to avoid using 
euphemisms such as ‘pilfering’ and ‘perks’. The name of the Association shows 
clearly both the aims which it hopes to achieve and the correct words to be used 
in discussing this subject. 
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‘Few retailers know what their losses by theft really are and virtually none can 
distinguish with any accuracy what proportion of the losses are attributable to 
shoplifting and what to staff thefts. The evidence suggests that many retailers are 
inclined to under-estimate losses from staff thefts and at the delivery point, and 
need to give as much attention to these thefts as to shoplifting’. 

APTS response The retailers in APTS certainly know what their losses are by 
theft and a further document is being prepared to deal with this vital subject. 

‘Ideally one should remove the opportunity to shoplift, but methods of 
marketing such as self-service and self-selection make this difficult. In any event 
the fact that retailers who do not use these methods also suffer from shoplifting 
suggests that these techniques are not the only cause of the offence*. 

APTS response The methods of marketing used by larger multiples and 
departmental stores are those preferred by customers but careful watch is kept 
on the presentation of certain articles to prevent shop theft. As the report states 
the fact that retailers who do not use these methods also suffer from shoplifting 
suggests that these techniques are not the only causes of the offence. 

“It has been repeatedly claimed that the incidence of shoplifting is increasing. In 
the time since this Working Party was set up there has been an increase in 
awareness of the problem and it is possible that the increase in the number of 
detections and prosecutions in recent years may be due to an increase in the use 
of, and in the efficiency of, store detectives and detection devices’. 

APTS response The incidence of shop theft has increased. Offences known to 
the police in 1969 numbered 91,169. By 1977 the figure was 217,276 but in 1978 
for the first time the figures were lower - 203,643. 

‘Most police forces are prepared to help retailers by making the services of police 
crime prevention officers available to them; some help local retailers to organise 
early warning schemes. While some police forces treat shoplifting in the same 
way as any other crime reported to them, others put the burden of prosecution 
almost entirely on the retailer. We think that a more uniform policy is needed in 
dealing with this offence*. 

APTS response The Anti-Theft Groups set up by retailers in all large towns 
work closely with crime prevention officers and individual shopkeepers and 
representatives of Chambers of Trade and Commerce are active on Crime 
Prevention Panels at local level. 

APTS submitted evidence to the Royal Commission on Criminal Procedure 
asking for a more uniform policy in dealing with the offence. 
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Annex 4 



Survey of retailers in Northumbria and 
Greater Manchester 



Recommendations in the 1973 
report 



Ensure that the prevention of 
shoplifting and theft by staff is 
considered as an integral part of 
management. 

Use systems of stock control, 
stock-taking and till procedures 
which will assist in computing 
the extent of losses and' 
identifying where they take 
place. 

Remember that staff, as well as 
customers, may be dishonest. 



Take up references on all staff 
before they are employed. 



Systematically train all staff in 
retail and security procedures 
and their own role in them. 



Issue every member of the staff 
with a copy of the Staff Rules 
and Sales and Till Procedures. 

Consider including a provision 
to search staff as one of the 
conditions of employment. 

Check that all deliveries are 
checked by a responsible 
member of staff. No 
unqualified signature should be 
given for deliveries which have 
not been checked. 



NORTHUMBRIA 
(91 Respondents) 



Security of stock responsibility of manager in 
89 shops. 



Only about half the premises (42) have systems 
which showed the accurate extent of overall 
stock losses. It was only possible in 39 instances 
to identify exacdy where losses were occurring. 



83 considered staff dishonesty when discussing 
security measures. Remainder mostly small 
family firms employing few outsiders. 

15, mostly smaller firms, stated that references 
were not always checked. Some quite large 
stores either did not check at all or check 
during the initial period of employment, 
regarded as a trial period. 

31 stores had no systematic training programme 
for staff. Of the remainder, some were vague as 
to the frequency of training periods, and in 
some instances the type of training given was of 
doubtful benefit. 

65 stores issued Staff Rules against 26, mainly 
smaller firms, who did not. 



61 firms included such a provision. 



57 firms, mainly the larger companies, 
indicated that there was a responsible member 
of staff to check deliveries. In many of the 
remaining cases, any member of staff could sign 
for stock being delivered, a system which was 
open to abuse. 



GREATER MANCHESTER 
(107 Respondents) 



Manager responsible in 102 stores. Security 
staff responsible for remainder. 



82 stores found it possible to compute the total 
loss of stock and to identify areas where losses 
were occurring. 



104 considered staff dishonesty as well as 
customer theft. 



22 did not check personal references prior to 
offering employment. 



65 shops had some form of security training for 
staff, mostly of a simple form, ie films and 
lectures. Remainder had no training at all. 



86 shops issued such Rules. 



The right to search was included in staff 
contracts by 73 firms. 



Responsibilities for accepting delivery of stock 
were allocated as follows: 

47 warehouse staff, 

44 shop managers, 

14 any member of staff, 

2 security staff. 
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Recommendations in the 1973 NORTHUMBRIA 
report (91 Respondents) 



Consider forbidding staff to 
take handbags into sales area 
and provide for safe custody of 
staffs own property. Sales and 
supervisory staff in the 
shopping area should be 
identifiable by a uniform or 
badge. 

Give receipts for and wrap all 
purchases when practicable. 
Stapling the receipt to the 
wrapping or placing it inside 
the bag ensures the customer 
receives it. 

Consider using detectives, 
either in uniform or plain 
clothes, and technical aids for 
deterring and detecting 
shoplifters. Notices advising 
customers of their use should 
be prominently displayed. 

Evaluate the effectiveness of 
your crime prevention 
measures by regular monitoring 
of your rate of loss. 

Concentrate on prevention 
rather than detection and 
prosecution. 

Report to the police all detected 
offences, whether by staff or 
customers. 



Ensure good co-ordination 
between management and 
security staff and provide 
machinery for good co- 
ordination. 

Label goods with a distinctive 
price tag or stamp. 



Provides wide gangways and 
generous circulation space to 
assist observation by staff. Also 
consider siting administrative 
offices where they overlook the 
sales area and/or the check-out 
points. 



Only staff at 24 shops were allowed to take 
handbags on to the sales floor. The majority of 
firms have provided secure lockers or other 
facilities for personal property. In the smaller 
firms, lack of space often precluded the 
provision of the necessary facilities. 



81 shops indicated that receipts were given and 
all purchases wrapped. Most of the remainder 
were food supermarkets. 



37 firms had no security devices or detectives in 
the premises. 

19 used both personnel and devices 
32 had devices only and 3 detectives only. The 
range of firms without any security measures 
covered jewellers, radio and T/V dealers, 
clothing shops and food stores. 

63 stores indicated regular stock checks, 
varying from weekly to annually. 28 firms 
indicated that this was not done to any degree. 



87 firms indicated that this was their policy and 
that they concentrated on this as far as their 
staff was concerned. 

26 firms stated that they did not report every 
offence to the police, although some did so in 
the case of customers. One or two indicated 
that they did except in the cases of the very 
elderly or the very young. In the latter cases 
usually the parents or school were contacted. 
Only 4 firms indicated that their policy had 
changed recently, and that they now called the 
police on each occasion. 

Larger organizations appeared to have co- 
ordination between the various departments, 
but in the smaller businesses this did not apply, 
although nearly ail gave the Directors or owner 
as being responsible for this. 

The vast majority of businesses had price tags 
that were identifiable to the particular store, 
although some of the large multiples had tags 
relating to the organization rather than the 
particular branch. 

76 stores said that observation facilities for staff 
were taken into consideration when displays 
were being designed. This was governed, to a 
certain extent, by the physical construction of 
the premises, but the majority of retailers 
appeared to be conscious of the need to take 
this into account. 



GREATER MANCHESTER 
(107 Respondents) 



83 firms did not allow staff to take handbags 
into sales areas. Only 18 provided secure 
lockers. 



91 stores encouraged customers to accept and 
retain receipts. 61 wrapped all goods. 



32 shops had no security devices whatsoever. 
Security staff was employed in 54 stores. 30 
shops used CC T/V, 41 mirrors, 8 loop alarms, 
and 4 magnetic tags. Notices were displaced in 
30 stores. 



83 kept a regular check on stock losses. 



98 firms believed that prevention should be 
part of staff training. 



73 firms called the police on every occasion. 19 
firms had recently changed their policy, of 
whom 13 now called the police. 



Liaison was co-ordinated between staff by the 
store Manager in 100 cases and by the security 
staff in the remainder. 



101 stores clearly labelled all goods with prices. 



This was considered by 79 of the stores 
surveyed. 
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Recommendations in the 1973 
report 


NORTHUMBRIA 
(91 Respondents) 


GREATER MANCHESTER 
(107 Respondents) 


Wherever possible provide 
parking areas for customer’s 
own bags. 


Only 5 stores indicated that ‘bag parks’ were in 
use. 


8 stores provided such facilities. 


Take security into account 
when layout of the shop and the 
display of the merchandize are 
being planned, especially in 
new premises. 


81 stores stated that this was done. 


88 stores considered security when a shop was 
being designed or changed. 
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